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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.} NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Spring and Summer Courses 
APPROVED BY REGENTS REGISTER NOW 


Pronounced by all competent to judge, 
the foremost school of its kind. Full or 
optional courses for beginners or ad- 
vanced students, in Costume Design, II- 
lustration, Sketching, Styling, Forecast- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Stage, Screen, 
Textile Design, Interior Decoration, 
Window and Interior Display, Fashion 
Journalism, Men’s Fashions, Life Class; also 
Draping, Pattern Making, Dressmaking, Milli- 
nery. Day and Evening. Teachers acquire pro- 
fessional methods for classroom or personal 
needs. Alertness Credits, Studio Sales Dept. dis- 
poses of our students’ work. Every member of 
advanced classes often placed by our free Place- 
ment Bureau. Send for Circular 10. 

The Traphagen School for over ten years has won 
highest honors in every competition it has entered. 


TRAPHAGEN FOR RESULTS! 


Not the Most Expensive But the Best 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


MID-TERM COURSES START FEB. 7TH 
DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN, INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS, DRESS ARTS, INTERIOR 
DECORATION, COMMERCIAL ART, ILLUS. 
TRATION, FASHIONS. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicage, 


“HANDWEAVING NEWS” 


A monthly leaflet of interest to everyone who 
weaves. 


Send $1.00 for three months trial subscription. 


NELLIE SARGENT JOHNSON 
12489 Mendota Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


FASHION ILLUSTRATING 


TAUGHT IN 30 EASY LESSONS 
“NEW"—MECHANICAL FIGURE METHOD 


lf you can Draw Lines—you can Master this Art. 
50,000 Different Positions can be composed. Complete 
Course in 2 Colored, Beautiful 9x15" Book—$ 1.00 
FREE LITERATURE DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS 


M. X. MOSS INSTITUTE HARTFORD, CONN. 


Pp ICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free new | 
catalogue, including instruction pamphlet for doing your own finish- | 
ing, with special low price list for materials used. 


WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


@ The annual convention of the Western Arts Association 
will be held at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
April 20, 21, 22 and 23, 1938. The theme of the program 
is to be “The Arts at Work in Education.” President Jane 
B. Welling, Wayne University, Detroit. For information 
write to Harry E. Wood, Secy.-Treas., 5215 College Avenue. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


@ The Eastern Arts Association will hold its 1938 conven- 
tion at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, on April 
6, 7, 8, and 9. President Leon L. Winslow, Director of Art 
Education, Baltimore; Vice-President Frank L. Allen, 
Massachusetts School of Art, Boston. For information 
write to Raymond P. Ensign, Secy.-Treas., 250 East 43rd 
Street, New York City. 


SOUTHEASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


@ On March 10, 11 and 12, the art teachers of the south- 
eastern states will meet in Tampa, Florida, for their 1938 
convention. “The South’s Challenge to the Arts” will be 
the theme of the convention. President F. Elizabeth Bethea, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston; Vice-President 
Matha Geistman, Buena Vista Junior High School, Nash- 
ville. For further information write to May Kluttz, Secy.- 
Treas., Hoke Smith Junior High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 


PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 


@ The Pacific Arts Association will meet at the Lafayette 
Hotel, Long Beach, California, on March 31, April 1 and 2, 
1938. For information write to Danial Mendelowitz, Secy.- 
Treas., Stanford University, California. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


@ The annual national conference of The Progressive Edu- 
cation Association will be’ held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, February 23, 24, 25 and 26, 1938. For in- 
formation write to the Executive Secretary, Progressive 
Education Association, 310 West 90th Street, New York 


City. 
AMERICAN CERAMIC SOCIETY 


@ The fortieth annual meeting of the American Ceramic 
Society will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, during the week of March 27, 1938. An im- 
portant feature of the meeting will be the educational ex- 
hibits by universities and geological surveys. For further 
information write to The American Ceramic Society, 2525 
North High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


HANDWEAVING EXPERT 


Have you any questions concerning weaving which you 
would like answered? Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, who is 
a special Instructor in Weaving at Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich., would be glad to help you answer them. Mrs. 
Johnson is an experienced weaver and teacher and can give 
you help on kinds of looms to buy for your particular need, 
give advice on where to buy yarns and weaving materials, 
as well as teach you how to weave interesting and unusual 
weaving techniques if you already have a loom, etc. Mrs. 
Johnson also sends out Traveling Exhibits of handwoven 
textiles to teachers and others. These are loaned for a 
period of two weeks for study for $5.00, plus carriage 
charges, and have been of much help to teachers in 
stimulating an interest in weaving where little illustrative 
material was otherwise not available. Mrs. Johnson stresses 
the use of simple, inexpensive looms especially for public 
school work, and is well equipped to teach different prac- 
tical projects which can be woven on these looms, either by 
children or adult groups. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A WORLD HISTORY OF ART, Sheldon Cheney. The Vik- 
ing Press, New York, 1937. $5.00. 


An excellent book for a variety of reasons which had best 
be summarized, otherwise this reviewer would run off into 
lyrical paeans of praise. Mr. Cheney has writen tle his- 
tory of art from the point of view of (1) one who believes 
that contemporary criticism has been shaped and formed 
by modern art, and (2) that this is a history of art and not 
a collection of biographies, a compilation of so-called mas- 
terpieces or an assemblage of archzological data. 


Thus the author has selected from historic cultures and 
their products only those pieces which are instinct with 
plastic qualities and formal significance. These works of 
art, to distinguish them from those fabrications which lack 
these precise qualities, have been framed in their cultural 
setting. | 

Thus we find a reappraisal of this subject matter which 
too long has been allowed to stand. The arduous process 
of re-evaluation in terms consonat with contemporary art 
may come as a shock to many people who have permitted 
themselves to accept traditional values without thought. 
Space here will not permit a detailed resumé of the author’s 
sincere and patient history of those art forms which he 
regards as vital. But, he calls our attention to the formal 
qualities of Old Kingdom sculpture in Egypt which need no 
adventitious apology which hopes to explain away certain 
deficiencies which are always noted by the camera-eye. Nor 
can this work, he insists, be dismissed with the notice that 
it was from these rude beginnings that Greek sculpture 
developed. 


Greek sculpture has been restudied and this time without 
the benefit of Roman-like adulation or eighteenth century 
enthusiasm for any product, whether genuine or not, from 
classic times. Mr. Cheney’s chapter on the art of the so- 
called “Dark Ages” should do much to dispel that unfor- 
tunate bit of nomenclature. It might be pointed out here 
that just as we had to work back through Rennaissance 
prejudices to understand Gothic art, so must we disregard 
equally strong prejudices against the arts of the earlier 
period. 

Mr. Cheney has written a big book and has illustrated it 
lavishly with a large number of reproductions that are 
rather uncommon, but well chosen. Not all of the excel- 
lences are confined to the subject matter. Here is that 
rarity of rarities, a book that is well written in distin- 
guished—and that means readable—style. The publishers 
have issued the book in an excellent format with fine press 
work and type of generous size. This is the book. 


THE ARTS, Hendrik Willhem van Loon. Simon and 


Schuster, New York, 1937. $3.95. 


Mr. van Loon’s discursive and rather conversational style 
carries him at a break-neck pace through the arts—plastic, 
graphic and musical. In addition he has prepared his own 
illustrations some of which are in color. For his reader 
the illustrations are a waste of effort; paper and expense. 
If the author really wanted to show the reader the appear- 
ance of an object, he should have reproduced a good photo- 
graph. Instead of that the reader is given a quick thumb- 
nail sketch which may be sufficient to recall the object to 
the author but which does not tell anybody else anything. 
And since this book was written for the average person the 
author should have introduced his reader to the object as 
directly and accurately as possible. 

It is impossible for this reviewer to praise or condemn the 
text. There is much tha‘ is extremely interesting and then 
there are many parts that suggest rather dogmatic opinions. 
In short, the book has the charm of conversation and, at 
the same time, many of the same faults. 


AN INTERPRETATION 


By LENORE MARTIN GRUBERT 


The recently published criticism of an article entitled 
“Purple Cows’ was based, it seems, on a misinterpretation 
of what the teacher was trying to do. This misinterpreta- 
tion may be the result of the assumption on my part that 
the reader would have had similar experiences in finding 
that children are usually very inquisitive and interested in 
the events about them. 


The above named article presented a class experience con- 
cerning a learning situation. Let me explain. In the situa- 
tion under question, a child made the statement that her 
painting of a huge purple animal was a cow waiting to be 
milked. Since the atmosphere was one of freedom, with 
the children permitted to move about and talk with one 
another, various children became involved in the discussion 
which followed. Childish questions by members of the 
group concerning how milk was obtained, etc., led to the 
teacher’s realization that the child’s experience was limited 
to the morning’s acquaintance with the milkman. It was 
apprehended that all of the children were readily accepting 
her various misconceived ideas. Since art education con- 
cerns itself not only with creative expression but with the 
development of an integrated child, it was considered feasi- 
ble to modify certain concepts which would lead to growth 
in understanding. The fact that the child and her class- 
mates had never seen a cow and showed an interest was a 
reason for suggesting to the class teacher that an oppor- 
tunity had presented itself to increase the general knowl- 
edge of the children through a study of milk. 


As the child’s range of experience was extended, obser- 
vation became a factor in the total experience. The value 
of this information was to enrich the child’s specific inter- 
pretation. At no time was the child made to feel that she 
had produced anything but a really fine painting. The 
writer tried to convey the impression that the situation was 
so sensitively treated as not to destroy the child’s spon- 
taneous and imaginary expression. 


Art education was not viewed as being self-contained, but 
related to the development of the unified individual. An 
article by the writer entitled “A Changing Philosophy of 
Art Education” published in the Design Magazine, June, 
1937, may help to clarify the above statement. The follow- 
ing excerpt relates in particular to the above discussion. 
‘ as educators began to realize the consequences of 
never telling the child anything, of allowing him to proceed 
entirely unguided, the teacher’s responsibility to inspire, to 
motivate, and to contribute became apparent, and the 
pendulum began to swing back to a more normal, controlled 
situation. Before 1926, attention was being called to the 
necessity of stimulating children to think, of guiding and 
widening their interests, of correlating art with other 
activities, and of charting a flexible but desirable course of 
development. * * * Steadily a more unified philosophy of 
art education has been forming, and today we are approach- 
ing a unified conception molded by one predominating aim; 
the individual growth of pupils. Not only is growth in 
creative expression and the control of art desired, but 
growth, for all pupils, in physical, emotional, mental, and 
social powers is demanded.” 


FASHION DRAWING OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
Taught in 30 Easy Lessons. 20 pages of charts, 
diagrams and instructions, 9x15 inches. $1.00. 


These schematic drawings and charts have been prepared 
to simplify the problems of fashion drawing of women and 
children. The instructions and descriptions have been stated 
in simple and most logical paragraphs and the drawings 
and diagrams are self-explanatory. The student should 
have no trouble with this adequate guide as assistance. 
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AMERICAN FOLK ART 


@ How can we in America ever learn to appreciate art and understand its deep rooted place in the civil- 
ization of the world if we are not aware of our own art? Obviously, if we can not understand the art produced 
by our own American people, with their vigorous ideals out of native materials in a setting with which we are 


familiar, it seems nothing short of affectation to pretend to understand the Greek vase against a velvet back- 


_ ground, standing in lovely dignity in a glass case in the solemn halls of our art museums. Here they stand re- 


mote and detached from the people, the ideals, and those conditions in which they performed a role and func- 


tioned as art. 


@ Much has been said over a period of many years in regard to art appreciation. It forms an important 
part of the usual courses in our schools. Thousands of lectures have been! delivered on the platforms of 
women's clubs, college lecture rooms, and class rooms of ail sorts, and yet until recently, very little recog- 
nition was given to the art of the American people. Even today many persons holding eminent 
positions in the art world show little or no response to that very art which forms an integral part of the social 
fabric in which they were born and reared. The American people have an art inheritance, rich and varied, 
carrying those qualities characteristic of the people who composed this vast nation. Any cultured society would 
be proud of those major art qualities, vigor, honesty in use of materials, simple refinement and that important 


thing called creaitve imagination which American folk art so dramatically objectifies. 


@ It is true that American folk art in many cases is reminiscent of European nations. There is felt the strong 
influence of England in the New England states, of Holland in New York, of the French in Louisiana, of Spain 
in the Southwestern states, of Germany in Pennsylvania, of Sweden in Minnesota, not to mention the African 
influence in such things as Slave pottery. And no more can be said of any nation's art. The important thing 


is that this rich and varied material has been assimilated as have the multiple racial qualities of the various 


peoples who make up the American nation. All of these various art expressions have played a role on this 


soil and in becoming a part of our cultural fabric have added color and romance. The lamentable thing is that 


much of it is lost or rapidly disappearing. 


@ We may owe the recent impulse to study of indigenous American art to the depression, which, curtailing 
our activity in many ways, led us to more serious thinking, study and meditation on those essentials in a rich 
and cultured life. We began to realize that our early American glass, for instance, need take second place 
to no other in the basic art qualities, that hand woven coverlets made throughout America deserve an im- 
portant place in the textile arts, that wood sculpture, painting, ceramics, metal, all are worthy of the atten- 


tion given to the arts of European countries. 


@ Those who are acquainted with the work of the Index of American Design under the Federal Aid Project 
and have seen the startling results done to record the arts indigenous to America, can not but marvel at our 
rich in inheritance. It has as its strong points a vigor, a vitality, concomitant with the nature of the people, 
their needs. Nor, as is often believed, is the tradition of American art necessarily one that is crude or lacking 


in refinement. 


@ This material is presented here with a hope that our students everywhere will continue to study the arts 


which have become an integral part of the great American fabric, woven in the dramatic epic of American life. 
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@ Up to the Nineteenth Century in America, people who 
cared for pictures had to depend upon occasional artists— 
house and ships’ painters, carriage and sign painters, and 
itinerant limners of portraits who turned to painting shop 
and tavern signs when the portrait business grew dull. The 
limners would go from town to town in the summer-time 
carrying with them a supply of stock pictures, usually in 
pairs into which, during the winter months, they had 
painted background, accessories, clothing, and hands. The 
costumes of these stock portraits were, as a rule, conven- 
tional and immaculate; the background, tastefully set with 
pillars and decorative hangings. The customer would have 
his face painted upon the stock figure which suited his 
fancy for a fee ranging from ten to fifty dollars. 


@ In the sense that this kind of painting emerges from a 
tradition of craftsmanship rather than from an academic 
tradition passed on by schools, it is similar to the tradition 
of the old masters. Since it was not painting by book or by 
rules, there are often important local differences in style. 
Very often the best of the pictures come from remote places 
where the painter had little material for study and had to 
rely on the methods of his craft or upon his own imagina- 
tion. Men who worked as house painters or as sign and 
coach painters worked with the flat color and precision of 
outline which their trade had taught them, while the special- 
ist in the “limning of effigies” and the amateur went in for 
more modeling. This unschooled amateur, inventing his 
own technique and symbols, achieved astonishing effects. 
@ Everything that the primitives did is interesting. They 
painted “fancy pictures” (allegories and ideal landscapes), 
inventing their symbols as they went along. They copied 
paintings and illustrations in books. Strangely, their work 
possesses a peculiar charm as a result of what would be 
called technical inadequacies from the academic point of 
view—distortion and curiously personal perspective. 


@ These men, academically unschooled as they were, were 
artists by nature. The work of the best among them has a 
directness, a unity, and a power which are not always to be 
Many of their land- 


found in the works of the masters. 


4 ait of Ed- 
ward Hicks painted 
by Thomas Hicks 
1823-1890. This 
story of Edward 
Hicks and his work 
is published by 
courtesy of the 
Worcester Art Mu- 
seum. 


COURTESY BUCKS CO., PA., HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


scapes reveal a sense of design, an inventiveness, an imagi- 
native force, and a feeling for decoration which more than 
one painter of considerable reputation might well envy. The 
best of their portraits parallel the early work of such men 
as Copley and Ralph Ear! in their purity of line, clear color, 
and incorruptible honesty. Some of them deserve to be 
mentioned along with Chinese ancestral portraits of the 
Ming period. 


@ Though most of the creators of these pictures remain 
unknown, occasionally a remarkable character, suggestive 
of the undercurrent of fertile personality that flowed be- 
neath the making of this anonymous art, emerges. There 
was Chester Harding, the prodigious innkeeper and sign- 
painter who lived to successfully rival Gilbert Stuart. Hard- 
ing was so excited by the first painting he saw, a portrait 
by a traveling limner, that he immediately set to work to 
make pictures like it. There was Francis Alexander, who 
in the early years of his career is said to have thought 
sign-painting to be the highest branch of painting in the 
world. There was James Frothingham who, at the time 
when he decided to become a painter, had never seen a pic- 
ture or a palette. These three men, among others, broke 
through the anonymity of the sign painter and the amateur 
to become recognized artists. Others, like the storekeeper, 
Joseph Pickett, never sxcquired enough of the professional 
sophistication to lose their native freshness and their naive 
charm. 

@ The career of Edward Hicks, the Quaker minister, fits 
perfectly into the American folk art tradition. Though he 
painted easel pictures he never left the artisan ranks to 
become a professional artist. Born in 1780 he was soon left 
motherless and was cared for by two worthy friends, David 
and Elizabeth Twining, until, at the age of thirteen, he was 
apprenticed to a coach-maker. He continued to learn that 
trade, with a brief interlude as bootblack and bartender 
in a tavern, until he was twenty when he set up coach and 
house painting for himself. During his apprenticeship he 
had abandoned the teachings of his foster mother and had 
led a gay and thoughtless life, but at twenty-one he saw the 
error of his ways and, two years later, “applied to the over- 
seers of Middletown Monthly Meeting to be received into 
membership with Friends.” In 1810 he began his preach- 
ing career by standing up publicly in meeting “‘to advocate 
the cause of Christ.” From that time on he spoke in meet- 
ings not only in Pennsylvania and New Jersey but in Mary- 
land, Virginia, Indiana, Ohio and New York. In 1819 he 
even traveled through western New York into Canada and 
made the return journey down the northern Hudson River. 


@ Hicks treated relatively few subjects but he often re- 
peated his favorites. William Penn’s Treaty with the In- 
dians was popular for inn signs, but probably the subject 
which appealed to him the most and which he painted many 
times, on fire-boards for utilitarian purposes and on canvas 
for his own pleasure, was The Peaceable Kingdom. One of 
the finest versions of this theme is shown here. 

@ While the Dutch and English influences have been a 
force in the work of the early American painters these men 
have produced an art which is really indigenous to America. 
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@ America’s architecture in the 17th century was a reflec- 
tion of the architecture of Europe. Our earliest buildings 
had much in them of the medieval, which was replaced 
throughout the 18th century by what we call the Georgian 
style. In it there is little evidence of the American spirit of 
originality which was to show itself in the later architec- 
tural designs of Thomas Jefferson... It was for him to use 


the first true classic temple in Europe or America in the 


Virginia Capitol at Richmond, in 1789. 


@ The publication of the “Classical Antiques of Athens” by 
Stuart and Revett as early as 1726 brought the prototypes 
of all European architecture, except medieval, again to the 
minds of leaders of art and architecture. The English 
found no other use for the revival style than in memorial 
and garden architecture until after Jefferson had returned 
from Europe and applied the form of the Roman temple at 
Nimes to the problem of practical architecture in the Rich- 
mond building. It was the first building designed to meet 
the needs of a modern republican government. In date it 
precedes not only the English use of the temple as a useful 
building, but also the Madeleine in Paris, by two decades. 
It is true that Colin Campbell conceived a classic church as 


Episcopal Church, Granville, Ohio, built 
in 1873 by Benjamin Morgan after de- 
signs by Minard Lefever, author of the 
contemporary ‘Modern Builders’ Guide." 


ECTURE 


early as 1731, but it was never built, nor was Jefferson’s 
classic design of 1779 for the remodeling of the Governor’s 
Palace at Williamsburg. Latrobe’s Parthenaic Bank of the 
United States in Philadelphia, which is still standing, pre- 
ceded by a decade the first European version of the Parthe- 
non at Regensburg. 


@ It was inevitable that this strict classicism should replace 
the third-hand classicism of the Georgian, if only because 
of the need of the new republic for a fitting style not asso- 
ciated with the monarchies. America quickly developed and 
used it so extensively that it might well be called the na- 
tional style. Jefferson’s interest in the classic extended not 
only to architecture, but to politics as well. Towns and 
slaves received classic names, the dress and the furniture 
of the time showed its influence, and even Latin and Greek 
became prerequisites for a college degree. Its popularity 
was coincident with our period of expansion, and so it is 
found not only in the eastern states but as far west as 
colonization had proceeded before it wore itself out and 
was generally replaced in the fifties by the Romantic 
Revival. 


Congregational Church, Tallmadge, Ohio, built in 1822. This is a 
Connecticut type church in Connecticut's Western Reserve in Ohio. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANK J. ROOS, JR. 
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@ American folk sculpture is as old as the European 
colonization of this country and is intensely vital today not 
because of its naivete or quaintness, but because it has 
genuine sculptural qualities and because it is seen as evi- 
dence of the enduring vitality of the American tradition. 


@ Probably the earliest examples of American sculpture 
were ship’s figureheads and weather-vanes. William Rush, 
who has been called our first sculptor, was a carver of 
figureheads, as was John Bellamy of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, who was without doubt one of the most richly 
endowed American sculptors of the Nineteenth Century. 
It is often impossible to identify the carvers and moulders of 
weather-vanes. The iron horses, the pigeon and the horse 
and driver which have been shown in exhibitions are folk 
masterpieces which many a sculptor of great reputation 
would be glad to claim. The work of the unknown artists 
decorative and scarcely less interesting sculpturally. 


@ Cigar store Indians are probably lineal descendants of 
the ship’s figureheads. In fact, an unpainted Indian which 
was exhibited appears to have been made by a figurehead 
carver. Sculpturally, these Indians rarely equal the figure- 
heads, but the best of them are carved with great boldness 
and simplicity, and when their colors have been mellowed 
by time they are among the most interesting examples of 
American polychromed sculpture. 


@ More impressive as the sculptural efforts of the common 


AN EARLY AMERICAN TOMBSTONE 


man, though perhaps less picturesque than the figureheads 
or the Indians, are the wildfowl decoys, many of which are 
folk sculpture of no mean quality. These were, and still 
are, made by hunters, village whittlers, carpenters, black- 
smiths, and professional decoy carvers in every section of 
the nation where there is bird hunting. 


@ The story of American folk sculpture comprises a most 
fascinating chapter in the history of the arts of design in 
the United States. An increased knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of this folk art can not fail to create a better perspec- 
tive of American art history and a greater respect for the 
American tradition in the arts, because of its sculptural 
excellence and because of its importance in a total view of 
American art. 


@ The decades immediately after 1740 constitute a branch 
of American folk art that was practiced exclusively by the 
Pennsylvania-Germans. Considerable control is evinced in 
the simple designs of the best of them, and there is a good 
deal of quaintness and humor in the treatment of the sub- 
jects. Also peculiar to the locality of Pennsylvania are 
chalkware figures and animals. These, when they are good 
in design and color, take their place with the best examples 
of American decorative sculpture in polychrome. 


@ The types of American folk sculpture being numerous 
and delightfully varied, there is no doubt much that has 
never been exhibited. In addition to the figureheads, the 
weather-vanes, the cigar store Indians, the wildfowl decoys, 
and the products from Pennsylvania, there are carved signs 
and trade symbols, lawn figures, bootjacks, door stops, 
hitching posts, and various kinds of architectural embel- 
lishments for houses and ships. Whereas the great major- 
ity of these things were made for use, occasionally one finds 
examples of portrait sculpture or of carvings which possess 
no apparent basis in utility and which were evidently made 
simply for the pleasure involved in the making. For in- 
stance, there is a portrait of Henry Ward Beecher, carved 
by an Indian farmer, a girl’s portrait carved by Alexander 
Ames, a portrait of a seated woman by an anonymous Penn- 
sylvania-German carver, a Broncho Charlie relief, a Hunter 
and Bird group, and crude carvings from the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard. 


‘@ The work of the anonymous sculptor is folk art in its tru- 


est sense, for it is an expression of the common people and 
not that of a small cultured class. Never the product of arf 
movements, folk art as a rule has little to do with the fash- 
ionable art of its period. Plus that personal something of 
the craftsman who is an artist by nature if not by training, 
it emerges from craft traditions. It is founded not on meas- 
urements or calculations, but on feeling, and it rarely sat- 
isfies standards of realism. It goes straight to the funda- 
mentals of creative art—rhythm, balance, proportion— 
which our unschooled artist feels instinctively. 


@ Among the earliest American sculptors there existed 
sculptural talent of a high order. Their work possesses 
great significance as a genuine expression of the art spirit 
of the American people and as a demonstration of the fact 
that talent has never been lacking in America, even when 
Se for the study of art techniques have been very 
imited. 
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A WOODEN ROOSTER DECORATED IN 
POLYCHROME MADE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


COOKIE MOLDS MADE BY SCOTCH 
IMMIGRANTS IN OHIO 
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LADY IN A CHAIR CARVED IN WOOD 
FOUND NEAR EPHRATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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PENNSYLVANIA-GERMANS 


@ The art of the Pennsylvania-Germans was altogether 
different from but by no means inferior to that of the other 
colonies. 


@ In 1683 the first German immigrants came to Pennsyl- 
vania from the German provinces on the Rhine. Having 
been harassed by the ravages of the European wars and 
by the religious persecution of those times, the Germans 
became disheartened and they felt that security for the 
future depended upon their seeking homes elsewhere. 
Thousands migrated at one time to Holland and thence to 
England and America. A great many came to New Amster- 
dam and continued up the Hudson to Kingston. The Gov- 
ernor of the colony of Pennsylvania invited the Germans 
to come there, an invitation which some accepted, and from 
that time they swarmed to Pennsylvania. In addition to 
these were smaller numbers of emigrants from Sweden and 
Moravia, among whom was the sect known as Mennonites. 


@ “Between the years 1683-1775 there were three periods: 
1683-1710, from the founding of Germantown to the com- 
ing of the Mennonites; 1710-1727, the 
period when immigration was the great- 
est; 1727-1775, to the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War, when all immigra- 
tion ceased for a number of years.” At 
the end of these periods their customs 
and manners were dominant in the 
counties where they had settled—Mont- 
gomery, Lancaster, Bucks, Berks, 
Northampton and Lehigh in _ south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 


@ These immigrants were from the 
peasant class of their native land. They 
were steady, industrious, and home 
loving. So tenaciously did they cling to 
their inherited traditions that we find 
their native language and customs pre- 
vailing even to the present day. They 
were content to remain aloof from other 
communities, and while they intermar- 
ried with the English and Swedish 
colonists, the German characteristics 
prevailed. This is noticeable in their 
language, which is not a corrupt form 
of German, but a dialect of English, 
Scandinavian, Swiss, Hugenot, Welsh, 
and even Indian words. 


@ It was natural that people of their 
temperament would wish to perpetuate 
all the traditions of their homeland. In- 
deed, in no other colonies was there 
such meticulous care in reproducing and 
conserving the decorative art of the 
medieval period. This characteristic 
was responsible for bringing to this 
land one of the most beautiful products 
of medieval times—the illuminative 
process called fractur painting. This 
old German art had been so religiously 
transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion that we find in America the same 
art of illumination that was practiced 
by the monks of the Middle Ages. 


@ The types of fractur painting in 
Pennsylvania were varied. They were 
both religious and secular and consisted 
of illuminated hymns and title pages, as 


well as documents commemorating special events, births, 
confirmations, marriages, and deaths. Diplomas were given 
for mastering the catechism, likewise embellished. 


@ The finest of these illuminations came from the cloister 
of Ephrata, a religious community of the Swiss Mennon- 
ites in Lancaster County. They excelled in their illuminated 
hymns, title pages of song books, quotations from the Bible, 
etc. These show a great refinement in design and execution, 
an intricacy of pen work, and a delicacy of drawing which 
is not found in those made by the professional penman, or 
by the country school masters. 


@ The professional penmen who plied their trade from 
county to county, had received their training in Germany 
or in the Pennsylvania schools. With their equipment of 
“goose quill pens, brushes made from cat hair, and varnish 
made from the gum of cherry trees,” they embellished 
records in varying degrees of excellence. The designs were 
birds, trailing vines and flowers, the human figure, geo- 
metric designs, wreaths and bouquets, precise and formal 


A BIRTH CERTIFICATE IN FACTUR PAINTING 
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trees, interspersed with many flourishes and scrolls. These 
documents were cherished as their most valued possessions, 
framed and hung on the whitewashed walls, or attached to 
the inside cover of bridal chests. 


e As this art, which was one of the most beautiful of 
medieval times, met its death in Europe with the invention 
of the printing press, a similar fate awaited it in the New 
World. With the introduction of the printing press came 
the beginning of a period of decline. At first the de- 
signs were printed and the color filled in; finally, only the 
blanks were left to be filled. The colors became more garish 
and weaker; at last the art discontinued altogether. 


@ The Pennsylvania-Germans brought with them from 
Europe a rich and varied tradition of ornament. While 
most of this was from Bavaria, the wars, trade, and migra- 
tion in Europe had contributed Persian and Turkish quali- 
ties, such as simple and charming flower patterns with curl- 
ing stems of plants. 


@ Of all the ways in which these patterns were applied, 
none expressed more sentiment than the painted furniture 
of these colonists. Because of the limited traveling facili- 
ties of those days they were able to bring but very 
little furniture with them. With remarkable skill and re- 
sourcefulness they set out immediately to supply this need, 


Bs 


making from the native woods of the wilderness, pieces 
that to the present day are carefully treasured. 


@ The greatest care was given to the making of chests and 
cupboards. In the Middle Ages it was considered “a sym- 
bol of respectability and thrift to own a good chest. As the 
family increased in worldly goods it added to the number 
of chests.” Possibly it was this same tradition handed down 
through the centuries that filled these Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans with the desire for this ancient piece of furniture. 
However, they lived in sparsely settled communities; there 
were few amusements, and their whole life centered around 
the happenings of the family. Naturally, the decorated 
wedding chests held the first place in their interests. These 
chests, well filled with household linens, the bride took with 
her to her new home. Their simplicity of design made more 
easy the application of some form of decoration by means of 
paint, which was first used as a ground color for the more 
vivid and contrasting designs. Here also was shown the 
desire to perpetuate the models and designs of their home- 
land, for duplicates are found of examples which have been 
preserved in European Museums. Of all arts of the colo- 
nies, the bride chests of Pennsylvania are the most pictorial. 
We find illustrated stories of ancient chivalry, plumed 
knights on horseback, the bright plumage of birds, the ever- 
present tulip design, the forget-me-nots, the fuchsias, be- 
sides interesting symbolic and geometric designs. 


A Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man dower chest 
dated 1787 Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 
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@ A great number of these chests were made by professionel 
decorators who went from farm to farm, using their pat- 
terns and designs many times with but few variations. 
These traveling decorators apparently limited their activi- 
ties to definite territories, for we find a decided difference 
in the type of ornament in the different counties. In the 


Berks County designs we see men on horseback, probably 
medieval knights, with the space-filling tulips, leaves, hearts 
and birds. Other counties had variations in the shape of 
panels and construction lines, some were restricted to geo- 


The interiors of the Penn- 
sylvania-German homes 
are of particular interest, 
for there were assembled 
the various arts and crafts 
produced by these home- 
oving colonists. The furni- 
ture was made of the 
materials at hand, walnut 
for the most part, with an 
occasional use of pine and 
oak. The larger open cup- 
board in the top illustration 
on this page still wearing 
its rich green paint is the 
earlier type of dresser. 
The other cupboard in 
walnut, of the same type, 
is of a later date, having 
scrolling about the sides 
and top of its shelves. The 
chairs, like the table show 
their derivation from Ger- 
man forms, yet they em- 
body the spirit of all the 
furniture in their free 
choice and combination of 
details. 

The painted furniture de- 
veloped certain local 
characteristics depending 
upon the style adopted by 
the artist, who usually con- 
fined his efforts to certain 
small areas. 

In the illustration at the left 
may be seen a coverlet. 
Patterns of hand-woven 
coverlets have been re- 
peated constantly. The 
snowflake, block and pine 
tree designs appeared in 
the pattern book of 
Johann Ludwig in 1723. 


metric designs, painted stars, interlaced circles, etc. The 
chests of Lancaster County are the most elaborate in deco- 
ration and more care was evidently spent in their construc- 
tion, for there were sunken panels with mouldings and sup- 
porting arches. We again see the Mennonite influence, the 
designs are more refined, and there is a greater delicacy in 
their drawing. 


@ Of equal interest to us, because of the same type or orna- 
ment, are the bride boxes. In Europe it was customary for 
the peasant lover to present this gift to his prospective 
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ing. The lower illustration 


Through the collaboration 
of interested persons, the 
ennsylvania Museum of 
Art has been able to as- 
semble examples of the 
architecture and arts of 
the Pennsylvania-German 
colonists. Two rooms from 
the Muller House, Millbach 
in Lebanon County, were 
installed in the Museum 
and furnished to create a 
perfect picture of the arts 
of these sturdy settlers, 
which form a valuable in- 
heritance to the Folk Arts 
of America. 


Four different views are 
shown here. The home be- 
longed to a rich miller, and 

pifies the interest taken 
in the various arts which go 
to enrich home life. In the 
upper illustration on this 
page is shown one side of 
the great hall and presents 
several fine examples of 
tulip slipware, pewter and 
various accessories. In the 
far corner is a character- 
istic corner cupboard and 
on the wall a fractur paint- 


shows a characteristic in- 
terior finish with pottery 
and fractur painting, an in- 
teresting art reminiscent of 
the illuminated manuscripts 
of the middle ages and de- 
scribed in more detail else- 
wherein thisnumber. Photos 
courtesy Penn. Museum. 


bride. The boxes were oval or round in shape and were 
made from thin, pliable wood joined at overlapping points 
by laced strips or rattan. They were filled with laces, rib- 


some of these old boxes, which were evidently homemade, 
and harmonious as a whole, may be traced such inscription: 
“Those who live in honor let no man put asunder.” “All 


bons, and small bits of finery and they were presented to young ladies on this earth would like well to be wives.” One 


the bride very near the wedding day. The inside of the 


box showing the figures of the bride and groom has this in- 


box was left unpainted; a ground color was used on the scription, “I will go now, my dear Fritz, and cook you some 


outside, upon which the most lavish ornament was applied. 
Human figures were often shown with love birds, hearts, 


nice apple sauce.” __ 
@ With all their interests centering in the farms, their 


tulips, and scrolls as secondary items of design. Following homes and their families, it is not surprising to find that 
the old peasant custom, quaint, sentimental, and often the Pennsylvania-Germans had some of the most comfort- 
humorous inscriptions were a part of the decoration. On able homes in the colonies. 
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e Arriving from the Upper Rhine and the Palatinate, the 
Pennsylvania-Germans continued to ply the homely art of 
pottery making which had been learned in the fatherland. 
As they were a self sufficient and isolated people the craft 
retained its original character throughout its entire period 
of production. The potteries themselves were small and run 
in almost every case by one man who relied upon his sons 
for any assistance needed. This accounts for the great va- 
riety of wares produced in neighboring kilns. 


@ The ware was of two kinds, common and presentational. 
The first consisted of articles of everyday use such as crocks, 
jars, cooking pots, and bowls, both with and without covers. 
There were also open or flat wares such as pie plates, vege- 
table dishes, and meat platters. These shallow pieces were 
usually coggle-edged and decorated with simple flowing 
parallel, wavy lines, although elaborate decoration was not 
unusual. The second type was more elaborately decorated. 
The slip on these pieces was often allowed to remain in re- 
lief in contradistinction to that used on utilitarian ware. 


@e The materials employed were of the simplest. Common 
red burning clay was used for the body and cream colored 
clay thinned with water for the slip. The glaze was com- 


dancing the  minuet. 


posed of a mixture of clay and red lead or galena. For some 
of the elaborate pieces the glaze was colored green with 
copper; or purple, purplish brown, and black with manga- 
nese. 3 


@ The implements used were very primitive. The potter’s 
wheel was of first importance. Other tools consisted of ribs 
for smoothing; finishing brushes; a brass wire for cutting 
the pieces off the wheel; sponges for finishing; a batter for 
pounding out the clay; a roller similar to a rolling pin for 
smoothing the batted clay; a disc cutter; molds; coggle or 
decorating wheels, and the quill box or slip cup. 


@ The hollow ware was made on the potter’s wheel. The 
fiat ware was made by cutting discs from pieces of batted 
and rolled clay with the disc-cutter These were set aside 
to harden somewhat and then thrown with force over the 


W ARE 


molds and pressed down upon them until the clay was in 
contact with the mold in every part. The surface was then 
smoothed and the edges trimmed after which the piece was 
removed from the mold and the coggle run around the rim 
to make the characteristic notches of the old time pie plates. 
In the common ware the slip decoration was traced on the 
clay disc and pounded by means of the batter before mold- 
ing. This was to prevent any unevenness on the surface to 
wear or chip while in service. 


@ The special pieces were first thrown or molded and left 
to dry until “leather hard.” They were then decorated 
either by slip tracing or sgraffito. The slip tracing was 


.done by means of the slip cup or quill box. This quill box 
was about the size of a coffee cup and depressed on both 


sides to facilitate handling. Near the lower part of the 
side of the cup were perforations where goose quills were 
inserted through which the slip trickled onto the surface of 
the ware. The potter traced his designs with the quills 
Three parallel quills were generally used on this type of 
ware, although the number varied from one to seven. The 
single quill was usually used for outlining and inscribing 
dates and letters. The sgraffito pieces were made by coating 
the body of the ware with cream colored slip and after the 


Tulip and double eagle delgn suggest Germany. 


piece: had hardened sufficiently the design was engraved 
through the slip to the red ground of the body clay. There 
was also a third method of decoration which was an inver- 
sion of the first. The piece was coated with a cream colored 
slip and after it had hardened somewhat the design was 
traced on the light ground in red slip. 


@ The pieces after decoration were glazed and set aside 
until enough had accumulated to fill the kiln. Then with 
few exceptions they were finished in a single firing. 


@ That the Pennsylvania-Germans were successful potters 
is apparent from the results of their honest toil. The pieces 
are not always accurately done but they are executed with 
all the directness, sincerity, and vitality that a simple people 
has for line, pattern, color and texture. It is a joy to see 
and it must have been a joy to make. 
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Fractur painting, now a lost 
art was used by the Penn- 
sylvania-Germans to embell- 
ish birth certificates, marriage 
certificates and pages of 
hymn books. One of these is 
shown at the right. This art 
is reminiscent of the ancient 
art of illuminating manu- 
scripts practiced by the 
monks of the middle ages. 
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: Horses with gaily costumed riders were favorite motifs among these early ceramists. 


The two slip decorated plates at the 
left are splendid examples of the bold 


free use of the tulip in decoration 
which has given the name fo this ware. 


In the illustration below is shown the 
method of applying the slip decoration. 
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@ In the American colonies of one hundred and fifty years 
ago, the iron caster was the artist. The casting, centered 
especially in Pennsylvania, was produced as early as the 
period from 1726 to 1735. Although of German descent, 
the colonial iron masters created designs originally and in- 


dependently. 


@ The object of the stovemaker was to express religious 
ideas by means of pictures and human figures, although 
decorations of meaningless rococo medallions, scrolls, and 
filigree are found. The majority are pictorial and illustrate 
scenes of Bible history or convey moral lessons through 
decorative panels explained by legends. The carving and 
the lettering prove that the technical skill of the designer 
was progressing but slowly, for the designs are crude and 
primitive. 

@ One of the earliest of the American stove patterns, with 
neither perspective nor background and with its dress be- 
longing to the eighteenth century, shows a quarreling hus- 
band and wife, infuriated by winged demons who blow 
bellows into their ears. Pigs are engaged in a fight to the 
right of the couple; a dog and cat are set in decorative 
balance on the left. The distressed children of the pair—a 
long-coated boy with clasped hands and a girl with uplifted 
arms—protest in vain. Below the striving figures runs an 
inscription in German, “Blessed are the peacemakers.” 


@ Two interesting patterns which were probably cast at 
Durham, Pennsylvania, appear dated 1741. One of these 
represents Adam and Eve in the Garden. The woman re- 
ceives the fatal apple from the mouth of a serpent coiled 
upon an overhanging apple tree. Near a leafless tree and 
a branchless trunk on the left are four animals, a horse, an 
ox, and two sheep. Below the neatly carved pattern and 
surmounting the lower panel with its richly scrolled medal- 


lion dated 1741, runs the German inscription, “The snake 


betrayed Adam and Eve.” 


@ One pattern, shown below, represents the fratricide, 
Cain, who rushes upon his brother with an uplifted club. 
The background is that of a spacious, vaulted hall, sup- 
ported by fluted columns whose details are more carefully 
worked out than those of other American plates. Decorative 
curtains are looped across the vaults overhead, while foliate 
scrolls fill the pattern to the right and left. The missing 
central column is replaced by a corbel and a pendent leaf. 


@ In 1753 the practice of adorning stoves with pictures was 
generally abandoned, replaced by a very peculiar convention- 
alized floral pattern, previously unknown. This sudden in- 
novation which may be described as a theme of decoration 
repeated endlessly with slight variations, but never dupli- 
cated, consists of an upper panel portraying the chief floral 
design, a central panel or cartouche bearing the inscription, 
and a lower panel with a medallion, generally containing the 
date. The upper panel, still framed with the familiar 
vaulted canopy of the pictorial plate, no longer enclosed 
such a subject, but rather, a set pattern either half of which 
served for the front plate and appeared in full on the side 
plate. This design consists of a flower pot from which 
spring a tulip plant, balanced with lozenges, six-point stars, 
and, frequently with what appear to be sheaves of wheat in 
the right canopy. In the left canopy a fluted circle almost in- 
variably appears, representing an aureole with divergent 
rays, enclosing a heart from which spring several tulips. A 
stand formed by the head and forelegs of a sheep rests upon 
this circlet. 


@ The central panel, or cartouche, is a narrow band or 
strip enclosing the inscription in a single line of well 
modeled Latin letters. Though nearly always a verse from 
the Bible or a religious motto, this inscription sometimes 
advertises the name of the furnace or the full name or 
initials of one of the iron masters. 


LEFT: STOVE DECORATED WITH FLORAL PATTERN 
BELOW: STORY OFCAINANDABLEONASTOVE 
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iron strap and cock hinges which demon- 
strate the artistry of the Pennsylvania-Germans. 


The two painted tin coffee pots shown below are rich 
and decorated with the type of flower 
motif so common in Pennsylvania-German art. 
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@ The story of quilt making in the United States is the 


narrative of a folk craft that pictures every phase of the. 


growth and development of the country. Early hardships, 
nature, religion, politics, events, occupation, and person- 
alties are represented in patterns and names of quilts. 


@ The quilts are of two kinds, pieced and appliqué. A few 
white quilts were also made to exhibit skill in intricate 
quilting. Several designs are shown on page 21. Pieced 
patterns are composed of joined bits of materials, based on 
the circle or the square. Appliqué designs are formed of 
one material laid over another, and hemmed down. Pieced 
patterns lend themselves more readily to the use of left- 
over scraps of material, and the average homemaker could 
handle the simple outlines easily, as well as devise new 
variations of old patterns. 


@ There are countless variations in the arrangement of 
the square, and the pioneer women gave them such pictur- 
esque names as Candlelight, Log Cabin, Double Irish Chain, 
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The Blazing Star Pattern 


Puss in a Corner, Five Patch and Flagstones. The triangle 
has been turned into grape, cherry, and flower baskets be- 
yond calculation. The cross symbol has been used with 
amazing diversity in such patterns as Chimney Sweep, The 
Puzzle, Court House Square, Roman Cross, and Cross 
Patch. In church circles the four stems of the cross were 
embroidered with the names of the members, eventually 
turning the result into an Album quilt. Mottoes em- 
broidered above the signatures of an Album quilt dated 
1848 read “Nature is the chart of God, mapping out all His 
attributes,” and “Friendship is a Plant of Paradise.” The 
star has always played an active part in design. One of the 
most popular patterns is the quilt composed of one huge 
star made of small diamond-shaped pieces. This is known 
variously as Star of the East, Lone Star, or Texas Star. 


@ In marked contrast to the pieced patterns, the delicate 
and charming appliqué patterns are commonly drawn from 
nature. Simply outlined flowers and leaves and easily con- 
ventionalized motifs were used. 
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@ The art of weaving coverlets on hand looms came with 
the earliest immigrants from the various countries of west- 
ern Europe; for weavers came to us from England, Scot- 
land, Huguenot France, and Scandinavia. It was practiced 
in New England homesteads, and by slaves on southern 
plantations; and it passed westward with settlement into 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. When 


power loom products flooded the markets, hand weaving still. 


persisted in the mountain districts of Virginia and North 
Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee, where the mountaineer, 
having little to send to the market could buy but little 
“furin goods brung in”, and so continued the crafts of the 
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self-sufficient economic household. The Civil War, which took 
the men, left the women with so many added duties that 
weaving ceased. After the war it was revived on a re- 
stricted scale. There is now a revival, due to the need of 
— as a means for intelligently using our new-found 
eisure. 


@ The materials of coverlets are, commonly, cotton as the 
warp base, covered with a filling of wool. But linen was 
often used, and silk occasionally. Such materials were 
largely home prepared, the wool being grown, scoured, 
combed, and spun; the flax grown, retted, scutched and 
spun. There were many dye stuffs, such as: indigo for 
blue, hickory bark, fustic, and peach leaves for yellow, log- 
wood for black, madder and cochineal for scarlet, butternut 
hulls for brown, and black oak bark for green. 


@ There lies before the weaver, as she works, a pattern or 
“draft”, like a piece of music, which dictates the over or 
under position of the filling thread, as it passes from side to 
side. Most difficult is double-weaving, which makes two 
fabrics where the color is solid, and interlaces them as the 
pattern changes. Double weaving became a lost art during 
the Civil War. It has recently been revived by the Weav- 
ing Department of Berea College, Kentucky. With the 
crudest equipment, and using odd moments, a mountain 
woman may work for months on a coverlet. The La Tour- 
ettes, who once worked at Covington, Indiana, could, with 
a home-made Jaquard attachment, make several in a week. 


@ There is much history and poetry in the names of the 
coverlet patterns. Some names are: Flower of the Moun- 
tain, Dogwood Blossom, Governor’s Garden, Rose and Dia- 
mond, Lady’s Fancy, Magnolia, Rattlesnake Trail, Fool’s 
Puzzle, Virginia Beauty, Honeycomb, Seashell, True Lover’s 
Knot. Names differ from section to section. Often several 
names exist for the same pattern. 
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The tankard shown above is the wo 
Samuel Vernon. 


The chalice below is by John Edwards, 
Boston, circa 1670-1746. Reading 
left to right, tankard by Edward Wins- 
low, Boston, 1669-1753; pepperpot by 
John Edwards; porringer by Jeremiah 
Drummer, Newbury, Mass., 1645-1718; 
pepperpot by Paul Revere, Sr., Boston, 
| 702-1754; spout cup by John Edwards. 


This silver caster was 
made by John Cohern, 
1725-1803. All pieces 
on this page are from 
Worcester Art Museum 
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In toys the early American settlers fre- 
quently found an opportunity to ex- 
press their creative desires. Parents 
who were skilled in some of the crafts 
made miniature pieces as gifts for 
their children. Splendid examples of 
miniature glass and pottery remain 
which embody the parental love and 
sacrifice for children in Pioneer days. 
In the illustration above are two of a 
set of three pipes in the form of dogs, 
which the Amish father made for his 
son. Close examination will disclose 
that the head and hind legs can be re- 
moved from the remaining part which 
forms the bowl of the pipe. Below are 
two children's chairs of severe, digni- 
fied beauty, and a hobby horse also 
made by an Amish parent in Ohio. 
These Amish pieces are published here 

rough the courtesy of Earle and Rhea 

ansfield Knittle. 
The puppet on this page was one of 
many made by the Lano family in 
Michigan. This drawing was made by 
Beverly Chichester working on the In- 
dex of American Design of the Federal 
Art Projects in Michigan. 
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GLASSWARE 


COURTESY GEO. S. MCKEARIN. 


~ | ABOVE: A GROUP OF EARLY AMERICAN GLASS BOTTLES. = 


Left: Enameled tum- 
blers and flask from jim 
the factory of Baron iim 
Stiegel in Pennsylvania a 


Below: Two pieces of 
moulded Steigel glass 


COURTESY EARL AND RHEA MANSFIELD KNITTLE. 
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@ Just what was the forerunner of the iron work of the 
French quarter in New Orleans is a question. However, it 
is believed that it was introduced by the Sapnish colonists, 
later elaborated by the French with certain inevitable evi- 
dences of American influence. And while it is a far cry 
from the stone sculpture of Syria, borders of Chinese rugs, 
carvings on ruined temples of the Aztecs, and altar decora- 
tions of Ancient Rome, to the “iron lace” of New Orleans, 
it is felt that many of the gates, grilles and balcony railings 
of the French Quarter are reminiscent of much older civili- 
zations. 


@ Careful study by authorities reavels that the character 
of the iron work in New Orleans was influenced not only 
by changes in controlling regimes but by the different pur- 
poses for which it was used. Three distinct classes are 
mentioned: 

“1. The forged iron of the French and Spanish settlers, 
with marked European characteristics. 

2. The transitional period of wrought structural mem- 
bers and cast ornaments in the Directoire and Empire 
manner of France, with a sprinkling of American inno- 
vations. 

3. Entirely cast designs, which continued until the 
present century.” 


@ In the middle of the fifteenth century while other nations 
were returning to classic design, Spain still clung to the old 
Gothic tradition, traces of which can easily be recognized 
in many of the graceful balcony railings of New Orleans. 
The French settled there first, of course, establishing small 
homes and living simply for half a century. Then the whole 
colony was transferred to Spain. Spanish colonists were in 


A balcony in the Vieux Carré 


NEW ORLEANS IRON 


possession for forty years, and during that time two dis- 
astrous fires swept through the city destroying practically 
all of the original French construction. After the second 
fire, the Franco-Spanish colony was re-transferred to 
France in 1803 and then in the same year was annexed to 
the United States. 


@ It is thought by some that the best iron work was done 
under the Spanish governors, using French designs be- 
cause the workmen were of that nationality and because 
French taste predominated. One writer cites the excellence 
of work done by the skilled slaves brought from San Do- 
mingo. At any rate, when New Orleans was rebuilt after 
the second fire, it was done in typical Spanish style; the 
Cabildo, Spanish court of justice, being the most noted ex- 
ample. After the American Occupation, the eagle, cannon 
balls, and thirteen stars were substituted in the lunette for 
the Spanish Arms of the original design. The Cabildo gate 
is shown here. 


@ The “corn fence,” of which there are two splendid ex- 
amples in New Orleans, represents an American innovation. 
Designs for the iron work which are familiar at the present 
time seem to have come from natural sources rather than 
structural necessities. One can easily imagine the artist 
getting his inspiration for intricate border designs by 
studying the interlacing shadows of a grape vine thrown 
against a court-yard wall by the afternoon sun. 


@ And while the iron work of New Orleans may have a rich 
inheritance from various Old World sources, it may still be 
considered one of the arts indigenous to the soil and tradi- 
tions which go to make up the United States. 


A Creole courtyard 
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MISSION S. 


The outstanding creative work of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can is ecclesiastical. The santos, or carved and painted 
saints such as the one shown at the right in the center 
illustration, characterize every Spanish community, 
being used in the churches and the homes. These 
show the influence of the somber, ascetic mysticism 
of the Franciscan order, and are represented in con- 
ventionalized, symbolic, rather than realistic style. 
They are carved of wood or painted on wood or hides. 
The colors are generally dark with the particular ex- 
ception of "Our Lady of Guadalupe," shown at the 
left of the center illustration, who wears a turquoise 
shawl dotted with gold stars. She is a new santo, 
belonging to the new world, which may account for 
this. Much of this work is purely traditional creation. 
Some of it shows the touch of a master-artist. But 
very few of the santo painters have ever been known 
by name. 

Wood-carving was under the influence of the tradi- 
tion; often a matter of a convention applied almost 
unconsciously to an object of utility. It came into 
aesthetics in the chest and in some of the church vigas 
(ceiling beams), as well as in the santo when in the 
round. Church altars were often highly decorated 
with ornamental wood-carvings. There are a few ex- 
amples of unusual and interesting stone carving. 
In the higher talents of the Spanish-Americans, but 
in the realm of crafts, are to be found the woven 
blanket and the woven and embroidered colcha, or 
bedspread. Designs in weaving are mainly limited to 
stripes or simple geometric shapes. Colors of the 
vetegable dyes are often very fortunate in richness 
and pleasant blending. The homespun wool was soft 
and smooth. Designs in the embroidery of the colchas 
get away from severity of flowers and birds and de- 
signs that suggest Persian or other remote background. 
New work developed among the Spanish communi- 
ties after tin was brought into New Mexico. Santo 
frames and candle sconces are still being made and 
are finding a popular market. Scalloping and re- 
pousse characterize the decorations. Often the tin is 
painted. 

In general the Spanish-American creations follow the 
convention of Spanish art. Very little of the influence 
of the new contact with the Indian appears. There 
are occasional signs of this, such as in the zig-zag motif 
and possibly in the shape of the top of the belfries 
and gateways, which may be an imitation of the tablita 
worn on the woman's head in the pueblo corn dance. 


At the left are (I) a primitive altar painting from the 
church at Santa Cruz, New Mexico, (2) a group of 
santos, (3) a mission church at Cochiti, Pueblo, New 
Mexico. They are shown here by the courtesy of the 
Museum of New Mexico. 
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Ancient Chinese masks 


described at length in back numbers of 
DESIGN. But the amount of time and 
materials necessary have made some of 
these methods somewhat difficult for 
beginners and public school classes. 
However, the method described here 
has been found very simple and satis- 
factory, for the materials are easy to se- 
cure, the time necessary is not too long, 
and finally, the results can be actually 
worn and used in a play or at a party 
by the person who makes them. 


The materials necessary for this 
method are: (1) Cheesecloth or knitted 
polishing cloth, such as is sold in the 
five and ten cent stores. This may be 
pulled down over the face and there is 
little danger of the hair sticking to it. 
(2) Strips of 1-inch gummed paper tape. 
(3) Cardboard. (4) Tempera paint. (5) 
Shellac. 

Instead of making time-taking models 
of clay or plaster, these masks are mod- 
eled directly over the faces of the per- 
sons, themselves. It is well to begin by 
designing masks in three or four tones 
of charcoal and plan a color scheme to 
be used on the completed mask. When 
the work on the actual mask begins it is 
well for two persons to work together. 
If a class is working it may be divided 
into groups of two so that each pupil 
may have a partner. 

To begin the mask one member of 


each group takes just enough of the 
tubular gauze to entirely cover the head 
of his partner from the neck to the 
crown of his head. With the one-inch 
gummed tape the person then fastens 
the gauze around his partner’s head, 


overlapping the tape in the back to hold. 


the gauze securely in place. The only 
other piece of tape that is to be used full 
width is used for the next strip which 
overlaps the first strip above the temple, 
extends under the chin and back to the 
first strip at the opposite side of the face. 


A caricature mask of George Bernard Shaw 
made by W. T. Benda 


In the meantime the remain- 
der of the tape used for the 
construction of the mask has 


been torn in two and is now 
ready for the actual con- 


struction of the mask. Only 
experience will teach just 
how long each strip must 
be. For the forehead and 
the poreion of the mask cov- 
ering the upper lip, the strips 
are long, going across the 
entire width of the mask; for 
the hollows around the eyes 
the strips must be quite short 
so the shaping may be done 
more easily. The tape for 
the top of the nose must be 
long enough to extend from 


the forehead to the lips, but 


of course is only pasted 
down as far as the tip of 
the nose while the mask is 
on the face of the model. 
We have found that strips 
placed diagonally from the 


bridge of the nose across the 
cheeks give rounder cheeks 


to the mask. 

After the general shape of 
the mask has been deter- 
mined by the shape of the 
face, and enough gummed 


Drawings and method by Grace McGrath. Cektral High School. Columbus. Ohio 
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By WALTER B. GEOGHEGAN 


“es Who of us but can remember in our youth a countryside dotted with farm- el at 
q | houses, the cows grazing in the pasture and the stream with the old iron TL ds 
. bridge over it? That iron bridge represented the acme of perfection in 


‘ bridge construction then,—certainly more the acme of utility than beauty. 
a And today those of us fortunate in having an opportunity to re-visit 
as childhood scenes find a countryside dotted with modern homes and modern 
s! roads which lead up to the same little.stream now spanned by a graceful, 
2 aa simple bridge of modern construction an ddesign. 


The difference in years is not so great, but modern times do require mod- a te 
ern methods, and it is a perfectly natural transition. The little village of a pe 
few hundred people is now a thriving small town requiring a much differ- 
ent approach to its problem than when we were kids. And among other 
eo things civic pride has not only demanded a more modern bridge, but one 

“ed with some degree of beauty to it. 


This idea of change, of opportunity and vision—unlimited, is the theme of we, RAVER OF BERR” yncTION 
the new problems offered for competition in the Chas. M. Higgins Memo- (MPORTANC 


rial Awards, sponsored by Scholastic Magazine. They embrace mechanical. 
as well as industrial design problems, and are of a nature to bring out the ——— TST 
best the student has to offer. For instance, one of the problems is to design —_— #8 £3 Sena 
a wayside stand where motorists can stop and have a light bit to eat, with , ; We 

rest rooms and a parking area. This seems quite simple in itself, but 
stop and think of how many attractive ones you came across on your 
vacation. Very few. That is why we picked this particular problem. 
First, because it would interest architecturally minded students, and 
secondly, because with better roads meaning greater distances covered in 
shorter time, with the advent of the trailer and tourist camps, and. with 
garden clubs and other organizations throughout the country asking for 
more attractive roadside stands and gasoline stations designed to suit the 
landscape, we felt it was a perfectly suited problem for our future design- 
ers and architects. We felt, too, the student would have a sense of pride 
and responsibility as a future citizen, as well as architect, by taking part 
in a movement to improve what is ordinarily a most unsightly thing. 


The other problems are equally interesting and should bring out the stu- 
dent’s best creative, as well as mechanical drawing ability. One has to do 
with a design for a booth at the coming New York World’s Fair, another 
a mechanical problem dealing with the all important “shoe” or a bridge. 

' A more intricate one deals with a design for a modern clock, or an auto- 
mobile radiator ornament. | 
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The opinion and advice of many prominent people was first sought and 
then put into shape by Mr. Reginald P. Baker of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
‘ bia University, and Mr. Walter Geoghegan, Art Director of Calkins & 
Holden in New York, and an executive in the Art Director’s Club in New 
York. Requests for these entry folders have come from all over the coun- 
try, and since these awards are now in their ninth year they have built up 
a tremendous interest and following. 


They receive the approval of art and educational sources, such as the 
Carnegie Museum, the Carnegie Institute of Technology, the School Art 
League in New York City, and the Institute of Art in Chicago, as well as 
grammar and high schools, art and educational directors everywhere. 


At the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh the entries are judged and prizes 
awarded by a distinguished jury. The prize-winners are exhibited in many 
cities, taking the better part of a year for a tour of the various art and 
educational centers. Efficiency in the use of drawing ink is one of the 
major considerations of the judges. 


It is particularly encouraging to find such interest on the part of our 
future designers and draughtsmen as this competition brings forth. More 
| So because of the flood of useless and often foolish contests that have 
become a daily part of our lives. These awards do serve to show that 
intelligently planned and created awards can attract our contemporary 
budding engineers and draughtsmen. 
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FOR ART TEACHERS 


THE BIGGEST LITTLE ARTBOOK IN THE WORLD &™ 
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LETTERING LINE DRAWING POTTERY @ PAINTING PUPPETRY J 
MODELLING ¢ BLOCK PRINTING ¢ TEXTILES «© METALCRAFT © APPRECIATION | 


0 DRAMATIC PAGES | This offer is good for a limited time only, so send your order im- 
| mediately. On receipt of two yearly subscriptions to DESIGN (2 


75° ttl US TRATIONS new, or | new and | renewal) at only $3.00 each, we will send you 


return mail, a 40-page volume of the - in the Mak- 
AIDS ART TEACHING 


DESIGN is the favorite magazine among leading art teachers. 
HELPS PLAN WORK 


The series of special numbers covering The Potter's Art, The Art 
Art t i t illustrati terial To 
COLORFUL COVER and. ree emphasize the importance ‘of art in the soca 
t-up. F i ill st ti tivi elp- | 
THOUSANDS ARE umber wi strom ond 
SING IT NOW. be without DESIGN. Each number is a valuable reference book. § 
ARE YOU MISSING THIS? DESIGN PUBLISHING CO., COLUMBUS, O. 
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Leica Model G with Leitz 
Xenon f.1.5 lens and rapid 
winder—Manufactured by E. 
Leitz, Inc., New York. 


INK AND INVENTION 


Men of genius in whose brains are born the ideas that 
become inventions and whose meg 2 cag the 
rogressive steps in our civilization — thi t on paper, 
the aid of ink. 
For a generation and more inventors, artists, architects, 
and engineers have transferred their plans and pictures 
and diagrams to paper in Higgins American Drawing Inks. 
True i ot uniformity and even flow have made Higgins 
the preferred inks of men of genius. 


HIGGINS NINTH. ST. BROOKLYN: 


POTTER'S WHEELS 
BALL MILLS -- 


PERENY now offers 
you time-tested, guar- 
anteed Potters’ 
Wheels and Jar Mills 
at new low prices well 
within the range of 
every school budget. 


PERENY Potters’. 
Wheels and Jar Mills 
are carefully designed 
and constructed to 
give many years of 
service at minimum 
THE POTTERS WHEEL 
expense. POWER AND KICK TYPES 
Each Wheel and Mill is sold under an 18 month guarantee. 


Write today for the new prices and complete 
information. 


PERENY POTTERY 
842 NORTH PEARL STREET © COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DESIGN offers 


for the first time at a popular price! 


ELIE FAURE'S 
HISTORY OF ART 


Five volumes Translated by Walter Pach 


Ancient Art e Medieval Art @ Renaissance Art 
Modern Art @ The Spirit of the Forms 


Over 1200 illustrations — complete and unabridged — 


over 2300 pages. Handsomely bound in buckram with 
beautiful Renaissance design in gold. : 


Boxed set of 5 volumes NOW $9.45 (Formerly $35.00) 
Individual volumes NOW $1.98 each (Formerly $ 7.50) 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
20 South Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 


BACK NUMBERS! 


10 ISSUES OF OUR OWN SELEC- 
TION FROM THESE ISSUES: 


December 1935 January 
January 1936 February 
June 1936 March 
September 1936 April 
November 1936 May 
December 1936 June 


$9 .00 


You will find these back copies valuable to cut up for 
your illustration file, to supplement your available refer- 
ence supply, for additional convenience in classroom 
study, and to replace copies that may have become lost. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO., COLUMBUS, O. 
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